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But there could be no doubt of the enemy's intentions : long before
dawn their drums and fifes could be heard sounding the advance.
The British listened to that distant, swelling rub-a-dub-dub with a
thrill of expectation. The sight of Lord Wellington, riding with
matter-of-fact unconcern along their ranks, heightened their confidence:
" as each soldier took his place in the lines/' wrote Captain
Grattan, " his quiet demeanour and orderly but determined
appearance was a contrast to the bustle and noise which prevailed
amongst our opposite neighbours/' A few straggling shots along the
brow of the mountain added to the sober sense of expectation.
Disregarding the lessons of Vimiero, Corunna and Talavera,
Massena launched his attack against the long British line in dense
columns. He disposed his assault-troops in two massive fists timed
to strike successively. The 14,000 infantry of Reynier's two divisions
were drawn up in serried battalions on a single company front astride
a low outlying spur opposite the centre of the ridge. Here, where
a rough country track climbed over a low saddle between the villages
of San Antonio de Cantaro and Palheiros, they were to drive in two
columns over the pass and, descending the far slope to the Coimbra
highroad, wheel northwards round the rear of Wellington's position.
As soon as they had reached the summit, two divisions of Ney's 6th
Corps were to swarm up either side of the chaussee from Mortagoa
and break what Massena took to be the centre of Wellington's line
at the Bussaco Convent. The third division of Ney's Corps and the
whole of the 8th Corps were held in reserve on the Mortagoa road to
complete the rout when the British centre had been surrounded.
The weakness of this plan, apart from its underestimate of Allied
fighting capacity, was its assumption that by striking at the centre
of the ridge Reynier could roll up Wellington's flank. Over-confidence
in the rapidity of his own dispositions and a complete absence of
reconnaissance had blinded Massena to the fact that Hill's two
divisions from the Alemtejo were in position beyond what he
supposed to be the extreme right of the British line. Thinking of
the British in terms of the Flanders campaign of 1793, he had failed
to realise their new efficiency.
Starting shortly before dawn in a thick mist and preceded by a
cloud of tirailleurs, Reynier's two divisions started up the hillside
at high speed. But the precipitous gradient and indented, rocky
ground quickly broke them up into small breathless crowds climbing
diagonally and straggling. Merle's division on the right took the
lead, driving in the British skirmishers by its numbers and infiltrating
in the mist nearer and nearer to the crest. Then suddenly the
swirling vapour lifted and the voltiguers, " with all the characteristic
activity, alacrity, firmness and incessant progress of a French
attack/' could be seen in the bright sunshine swarming up the
rocks and loading and firing their muskets ais they advanced.1
To the right the British artillery, quickly opening up, drove lanes
of shot through the struggling masses of Heudelet's division and,
supported by the fire of a mixed British and Portuguese brigade/
1LeithHay, I, 236.